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For  many  years  yield  per  acre  has 
trended  upward.  The  increase  in  yields 
has  been  particularly  sharp  during  the 
past  few  years.  This  has  altered  the 
trend  so  that  it  is  rising  more  rapidly. 


Although  the  yield  for  the  1956  crop 
was  slightly  below  the  record  of  1955, 
it  is  about  in  line  with  a  projection  of 
the  trend  based  on  data  for  the  past 
9  years. 
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THE    COTTON  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  July  19,  1957 
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SUMMARY 

Disappearance  of  cotton  during  the  1957-58  marketing  year,  which  begins 
August  1,  is  expected  to  be  between  13.5  Bnd  15  million  bales.    The  center 
of  this  range  woxild  be  more  than  2  million  below  1956-57>  l^ut  larger  than  in 
any  other  season  since  1951-52.    The  relatively  large  disappearance  in  1957-58 
will  probably  be  caused  by  relatively  large  exports  as  domestic  mill  consump- 
tion is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  1952-56  average. 

The  carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1957  will  probably  be  about 
U..k  million  bales.    This  is  more  than  3  million  bales  smaller  than  the  record 
high  of  a  year  earlier  and  compares  with  11.2  million  bales  in  1955  • 
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Domestic  mill  consuniption  of  cotton  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  above  the  8-3A  niiHion  of  1956-57*    Consumer  income  is  expected  to 
continue  high,  hut  manrnafie  fiber  consumption  is  expected  to  increase  slightly. 
Another  plus  factor  is  the  ratio  of  stocks  of  cotton  broadwoven  goods  to 
unfilled  orders  at  the  mill  level  vhich  declined  in  May  and  seems  likely  to 
continue  below  the  high  level  of  recent  months  but  above  the  post-World  War  H 
average  of  O.38. 

Based  on  preliminary  information  on  production,  consuniption  and  stocks 
in  the  foreign  free  world  exports  probably  will  fall  within  the  range  of 
to  6  million  bales.    It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  ama-n  percentage 
variations  in  production,  consumption,  and  stocks  abroad  could  cause  rather 
large  variations  in  exports  of  U.  S.  cotton.    Also,  the  level  of  exports  for 
the  coming  season  will  be  influenced  by  government  policies. 

Exports  win  be  affected  by  the  amount  of  funds  made  available  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  to  finance    exports  of  cotton.    During  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1956,  these  funds  totaled  about  ^05  million  dollars.    These  funds 
financed  the  export  of  about  2.7  million  bales.    During  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1956  about  256  million  dollars  were  made  available  to  finance  the 
export  of  about  I.5  million  bales.    For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958 
about  1^1-2  million  dollars  had  been  mcuie  available  as  of  July  18,  and  addi- 
tional funds  may  be  authorized  in  the  next  few  months. 

About  lh,2  million  acres  of  cotton  were  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1957* 
This  compares  with  acreage  allotments  for  all  kinds  of  cotton  of  about 
17»7  million  acres  and  acreage  in  cultivation  a  year  ear3J.er  of  about  16.8  mil- 
lion.   The  1957  figure  is  smaller  than  harvested  acreage  in  any  year  since 
1878.    About  3  million  sicres  of  the  17.6  million  acreage  allotment  for  IJpland 
cotton  were  signed  under  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  1957* 

Because  varying  proportions  of  eax:h  State's  acreage  allotments  were 
signed,  some  areas*  proportions  of  the  total  U.  S.  acreage  in  cultivation 
changed  rather  sharply  from  a  year  earlier  and  from  the  acreage  allotaaent . 
The  proportion  in  the  Southeast  decreased  rather  sharply,  and  the  proportion 
in  the  West  increased.    The  Southwest  gained  scmewhat,  but  the  Delta  States 
held  about  the  same.    If  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  the  same  in  1957  for 
each  atrea  as  it  was  in  1956,  the  average  yield  for  the  U.  S.  also  would  be 
about  the  same.    The  increased  proportion  of  the  total  acreage  in  the  low 
yielding  area  of  the  Southwest  would  about  counterbalance  the  increased 
proportion  of  the  total  acreage  in  the  West,  the  area  with  the  highest  yield. 

Since  August  1,  1956,  the  average  Ik  spot  market  price  for  Middling, 
1-inch  cotton  has  remained  close  to  the  1956  average  loan  level  at  these 
markets.    However,  in  recent  months  the  average  spot  market  price  has  increased 
slightly.    The  average  price  in  August  1956  was  33*01  cents  per  pound  and  in 
June  1957  it  was  33 '97  cents  per  pound.    The  average  loan  rate  at  these 
markets  for  the  1956  crop  was  33*02  cents.    The  average  price  on  July  I8  was 
34.02  cents. 
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The  cotton  equivalent  of  manmade  fiber  production  for  both  the  U.  S. 
and  the  world  from  I92O  through  1956  has  been  revised  upward.    (See  pages  21 
to  23    .)    This  revision  is  based  upon  equivalent  factors,  computed  from 
information  recently  obtained  from  the  textile  industry,  that  indicate  more 
cotton  is  needed  in  Eiany  cases  to  replace  a  pound  of  manmade  fiber  than  was 
formerly  used  in  niaking  this  computation.    In  1956  the  cotton  equivalent  for 
the  U.  S.  was  5^3^9^000  bales  and  for  foreign  countries  it  was  ll,3l4,000  bales. 

These  figures  indicate  the  amount  of  cotton  needed  to  substitute  for 
total  manmade  fiber  production.    But  all  manmade  fiber  production  in  a  partic- 
ular year  does  not  substitute  for  or  replace  cotton.   Manmade  fibers  compete 
with  other  fibers  as  well  as  cotton.    The  amoimt  of  cotton  displaced  by  man- 
made  fibers  is  some  portion  of  the  cotton  equivalent  but  not  the  total. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


Estimated  Disappearance 
in  1957-58 

Disappearance  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  be  between  13.5  and  15  million 
bales.    The  center  of  this  range  is  a  decline  from  disappearance  of  about 
16.1+  million  bales  in  1956-57,  but  is  larger  than  in  any  other  year  since 
1951-52.    Exports  will  be  down  froH  the  high  1956-57  level  but  will  be  rela- 
tively large,  while  domestic  mill  consumption  is  expected  to  be  up  slightly 
from  1956-57  and  at  about  the  1952-56  average. 


Domestic  Mill 

Consumption  1957-58 

Domestic  mill  consumption  for  the  cotton  marketing  year  beginning 
August  1,  1957  and  ending  July  1,  1958  is  expected  to  be  slightly  above  the 
8-3/1^  million  bales  during  1956-57. 

Consumer  income  during  the  1957-53  marketing  year  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue high.    Economic  activity  during  the  past  few  months  has  remained  steady 
at  a  relatively  high  rate. 

Consumption  of  manr:iade  fibers  during  the  1956-57  niarketing  year  was 
lower  than  dumg  1955-56.    This  was  caused  primarily  by  f  ^/^^^^^^^^^ 
in  rayon  and  acetate.    Consumption  of  rayon  and  acetate  during  1957-58  may 
not  show  mch  increase  from  that  of  1956-57  hut  the  consumption  of  the  non- 
cellulosic  manmade  fihers  is  expected  to  increase.    These  ^^^^l/^^^ 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  consun?>tion  of  J 
cellulosic  fibers  is  equivalent  to  more  than  a  pound  of  cotton.    (See  page 

21.) 
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During  the  past  few  months,  stocks  of  cotton  broaciwoven  goods  have 
been  high  in  relation  to  unfilled  orders  at  the  mill  level.    However,  preli- 
minary information  indicates  that  the  ratio  at  the  end  of  May  declined  rather 
sharply  from  the  O.63  of  a  month  earlier.    Data  for  more  months  are  needed 
before  it  can  be  determined  if  the  ratio  has  started  a  declining  trend.  Seme 
decline  from  recent  levels  was  assumed  in  estimating  domestic  mill  consumption 
for  1957-58,  but  it  was  not  ass\amed  that  the  ratio  would  be  as  low  as  the 
average  of  about  O.38  in  the  period  since  World  War  II.    If  the  ratio  de- 
clines faster  and  further  than  that  assumed  in  making  the  above  projection, 
mill  consumption  of  cotton  may  be  sconewhat  higher.    Mill  cons\imption  may  be 
smaller,  if  the  assumed  ration  is  lower  than  the  actual  ratio. 

If  prices  for  cotton  are  higher  than  they  were  during  the  1956-57  sea- 
son, mi]  1  consumption  of  cotton  would  tend  to  decline  and  vice  versa.  The 
final  support  level  for  the  1957  crop  of  cotton,  to  be  announced  in  the  near 
future,  ^rLll  play  a  large  pari:  in  determining  the  level  of  market  prices  for 
c  otton . 


Consimption  of  Cotton 
During  195^57 

Mill  consumption  of  cotton  from  July  29,  1956  through  June  29,  1957 
was  about    8,098,825    bales.    Consumption  for  the  marketing  year,  from 
August  1,  1956  through  July  3I,  1957,  will  probably  total  about  Q-S/k  million 
bales . 

The  average  daily  rate  of  consiimption  from  July  29,  1956  through 
June  29,  1957  \T&s  about     33.7     thousand  bales.    This  ccanpares  with  an  aver- 
age rate  of  about  35*8  thousand  bales  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
The  average  rates  for  each  month  during  the  current  season  also  have  been 
lower  than  those  for  the  same  months  a  year  earlier. 

During  the  1956-57  season,  the  average  daily  rate  by  months  has  tended 
to  decline  more  or  increase  less  than  seasonally.    Fran  August  through  Jime, 
the  11  months  for  which  data  are  available,  the  rate  in  8  months  was  lower 
than  would  have  been  expected  frcm  adjusting  the  rate  for  the  preceding  month 
for  seasonal  change;  in  3  months,  the  rate  was  higher.    (See  table  1.) 
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Table  1  .-  Average  daily  rate  of  cotton  constjraption: 
Domestic  mills,  Augiist  1956  to  June  1957 


Month 


1                           Daily  rate  * 

:  : 

:         Change  from  : 

:  Actual 

:          preceding  : 

:             month  : 
:  : 

:  Bales 

Percent 

:  3^,313 

21+. 9 

32,887 

-k.2 

:  36,616 

11.3 

:  35,222 

-3.8 

31,575 

-10.  U 

:  33,623 

6.5 

:  3^,218 

1.8 

:  3^,531 

.9 

:  32,319 

-3.9 

:  33,638 

k.l 

:  32,^465 

-3A 

Normal  change 
from  preceding 
month 


Avigust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

J\me 


Percent 

27.1 
-2.7 
3.6 
.0 

-7.9 
8.8 

3.i^ 
-2.0 

-3.i^ 
1.0 
-2.U 


Mill  Margins  Decline 


The  average  difference  between  the  price  of  a  pound  of  cotton  and  the 
value  of  the  cloth  made  from  a  pound  of  cotton  (average  17  constructions) 
declined  during  June  for  the  eighth  consecutive  month.    The  average  mill 
margin  in  June  1957  was  about  26.8I  cents.    This  compares  with  27-03  cents  in 
May  and  was  the  lowest  mill  margin  since  J-uly  1955  • 

The  steady  decline  in  the  m.11  margin  since  October  1956  has  been 
associated  with  the  corresponding  decline  in  the  average  value  of  doth.  The 
value  of  cloth  in  June  was  61.26  cents.    This  was  0.26  cent  below  May  and  was 
the  lowest  value  since  July  19^9* 

The  price  of  cotton  used  in  manufacturing  the  fabric  varied  between 
34.02  cents^r  p^und  a.d  3^.71  cents  from  November  1956  through  June  1957- 
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Table  2  .-  Fabric  value,  cotton  price  and  mill  margin;  per 
pound.  United  States,  by  months,  August  195^  to  date 


Month 

:         Fabric  value 
;    (17  constructions) 

[         Cotton  price 

[         Mill  margin 

'  1955  : 

•  1956  • 

\  195^ 

:  1955  : 

1956 

:  195^^  : 

'  1955  : 

1956 

Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents    Cents      Cents      Cents  Cents 


62.kk. 

62,  h9 
62.78 
62.if7 
62.5^ 

63.  U2 
63.59 
63.29 
62.9^ 
62.7^ 
62.58 
62.76 


63.16 

63.97 
65.06 
65.82 
66.65 
67.30 
67.^ 
66.80 
66.39 
65.98 
65.23 
64.38 


63.54 
63.25 
64.55 

64.39 
64.07 
63.62 
63.02 
62.40 
62.07 
61.52 
61.26 


35.93 
36.49 
36.18 

35.67 
36.04 

36.13 
36.22 
35.51 
35.58 

36.15 
36.24 
36.11 


35.95 
35.06 
35.28 
35.58 

35.57 
36.04 
36.78 
36.92 
36.80 

36.73 
36.69 
35.46 


33.36 
33.57 
33.80 
34.02 
34.27 
34.43 
34.71 
34.39 
34.42 
34.49 
34.45 


26.51 
26.00 
26.60 
26.80 
26.50 
27.29 
27.37 
27.78 
27.36 

26.59 
26.34 
26.65 


27.21 
28.91 
29.78 
30.24 
31.08 
31.26 
30.68 
29.88 
29.59 
29.25 
28.54 
28.92 


30.18 
29.68 
30.75 
30.37 
29.80 

29.19 
28.31 
28.01 
27.65 
27.03 
26.81 


'wm — 55:^ 


36.02  36.07 


26.82      29. 61 


Consumption  of  Cotton 
by  the  MilTtary  Forces 
Increases 


Consumption  of  cotton  in  textile  items  delivered  to  the  military  forces 
in  January -March  1957  was  about  43,100  bales,  the  largest  for  any  quarter 
year  since  records  began  in  July -September  1954.    The  jsrevious  record  was 
27^900  bales  for  October -December  1956.    Total  military  consumption  of  cotton 
in  calendar  year  1956  was  93^600  bales. 

Consumption  of  manmade  fibers  and  wool  also  was  a  record  high.  About 
2,118,000  poiands  of  manmade  fiber  were  consumed  in  textile  items  delivered  to 
the  military  forces  during  January-March  1957.    Wool  consumed  was  about 
4,445,000  pounds.    These  figures  compare  with  previous  records  of  2,078,000 
pounds  for  wool  in  October -December  1956,  and  1,868,000  poiinds  for  manmade 
fibers  in  January-March  1956.    Consumption  of  manmade  fibers  and  wool  in 
January-March  1957  "was  considerably  smaller  than  the  consumption  of  cotton 
which  was  about  20,690,000  pounds.     (See  table  3.) 
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Table    3.-  Cotton,  manmade  fibers  and  wool  used 
by  the  military  forces.  United  States,  by 
quarters,  July  193k  to  date 


Quantity 

Year 
and 

quarter 

Cotton 

Manmade 
I  fibers 

•  Wool 

\    clean  basis 

:  1,000 
:  bales 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1954 

July-Sept 
Oct. -Dec. 

:  23.0 
:  23.7 

11,028 
11,396 

398 
9^1-2 

291 
321 

1955 

Jan .  -Mar . 

Apr . -June  ; 
July-Sept 

Oct. -Dec.  ; 

:  21.0 

13.7 

12. i+ 

10,062 
6,583 
5,929 
9,335 

583 
1,07^^ 

897 
937 

h2k 

3,321 
2,835 
1,932 

Total  1/  : 

66.5 

31,909 

3,^91 

8,512 

1956  s 

Jan .  4^ar .  : 
Apr . -June  : 
July-Sept .  : 
Oct . -Dec .  : 

21.7 
26.1 

17.9 
27.9 

10,i^20 

12,509 
8,610 

13,393 

1,868 
1,638 

1,^3 

986 

1,231 
629 

958 

2,078 

Total  1/  : 

93, -6. 

¥<-,931 

5.935 

1957  ! 

Jan.44ar.  : 

k3*l 

20,690 

2,118 

1/  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Deliveries  of  all  types  of  cotton  fabric  to  the  military  forces  during 
January-March  1957  were  at  a  high  level,  and  the  delivery  of  sateen  was  at  a 
record  high.    The  military  also  took  more  than  2  million  square  yards  of  print 
cloth  and  more  than  5,6  million  square  yards  of  duck. 

Deliveries  of  manmade  fiber  fabrics  vere  also  at  a  high  level,  and 
ballistic  cloth  and  duck  made  frcm  maomade  fibers  were  at  record  highs.  (See 
tables  15  and  I6. ) 

Cotton  Broadwoven  Goods 
^^uction  in  195^ 

Production  of  cotton  broadwoven  goods  in  1956  was  about  10,271  million 
linear  yards.    This  was  the  largest  production  in  terms  of  linear  yards  since 
19^3*    Table  k  shows  the  quantity  of  each  category  of  fabric  produced  from 
1952  to  1956.    The  production  of  fine  goods  in  1956  was  the  largest  since 
records  began  in  1937»    Although  the  production  of  napped  fabrics  in  1956  was 
larger  than  in  1955  aJid  195^^  it  was  smaller  than  all  other  years  on  record. 

The  large  production  of  cotton  broadwoven  goods  in  I956  reflects  the 
high  rate  of  cotton  consimrption  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Consimp- 
tion  started  to  decline  during  the  last  few  months  of  1956.    Because  figiares 
on  output  of  fabrics  reflect  cotton  started  through  the  mills  some  months 
before  the  date  of  output,  lower  rates  of  cotton  consumption  that  prevailed 
during  the  last  months  of  1956  are  reflected  only  to  small  extent  in  the 
fabric  production  data.     (See  table  I7. ) 

About  2,229  million  yards  of  manmade  fiber  broadwoven  goods  were 
produced  in  1956,  compared  with  2,588  mill  ion  in  1955 •    Production  declined 
mainly  because  rayon  consumption  was  depressed  throughout  last  year. 

Cotton  Products 
Export  Program 

Payments  under  the  cotton  products  export  program  in  June  1957  amounted 
to  1.2  million  dollars.    This  compares  with  1.8  million  dollars  in  May.  Total 
payn^nts  through  June  1957  amounted  to  12.9  million  dollars  and  covered 
181.2  million  pounds  of  products.    The  details  of  payments  under  this  program 
and  the  quantity  of  products  covered  by  such  payments  £ire  shown  in  table  I8. 

Exports  of  Cotton 
to  DecXlne 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  the  1957-58  marketing  year 
may  be  within  a  range  of  k»3  to  6  million  bales.    Althoxagh  the  center  of  this 
range  is  a  decline  from  exports  of  about  7*6  million  bales  in  1956-57^  it  is 
as  large  or  larger  than  exports  in  emy  other  season  since  1951-52.    U.  S. 
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shipanents  were  ectraordlnarily  large  in  1956-57  when  foreign  countries  replen- 
ished the  very  small  stocks  vhich  they  held  at  the  start  of  the  season. 
Another  large  buildup  of  stocks  is  not  expected  in  1957-58* 

The  1957-58  estimate  of  U.  S.  cotton  exports  is  based  on  preliminary 
information  on  the  production  and  consumption  of  cotton  abroad.    Very  gmn.ii 
changes  in  assuniptions  concerning  foreign  cotton  production  and  consumption 
could  cause  rather  large  changes  in  U.  S.  exports.    For  example,  a  variation 
of  3  percent  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  abroad  could  cause  U.  S.  exports 
to  vary  by  about  11  percent;  a  variation  of  3  percent  in  the  production  of 
cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  could  cause  cotton  exports  to  vary  by  about 
8  percent.    If  production  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  were  to  increase 
by  3  percent  from  the  quantity  assiuned,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  consun^)- 
tion  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  were  to  decrease  by  3  percent,  U.  S. 
exports  could  decline  by  more  than  a  million  bales.    A  change  of  3  percent  in 
esLch  of  these  factors  in  the  opposite  direction  would  cause  U.  S.  exports  to 
increase  by  more  than  a  million  bales. 

The  estimate  of  U.  S.  exports  is  based  upon  production  of  about  I6  mil- 
lion belles  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world.    This  corapcires  with  about 
15.7  million  bales  produced  in  1956-57*    Foreign  free  world  consunrption  is 
assumed  to  be  about  0.3  million  bales  above  the  20.4  million  of  1956-57*  1^ 
addition,  agreements  and  purchase  authorizations  with  Poland  under  Title  I  of 
Public  Law  kOO  may  add  from  100, OCX)  to  200,000  bales  to  U.  S.  exports. 

Exports  During  1956-57 

Exports  of  cotton  during  the  1956-57  marketing  year  will  probably  total 
about  7.6  million  bales.    This  coarrpares  with  2.2  million  bales  a  year  earlier 
and  will  be  the  largest  since  the  1932-33  season. 

About  6.7  million  bales  were  shipped  out  frcan  August  1,  1956  through 
May  1957>  tlie  largest  exports  during  these  months  since  1933-34*  This 
ccmrpares  with  1.8  million  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Exports 
during  May  1957  were  about  660,000  bales,  compared  with  603,000  the  month 
before  and  larger  than  during  any  other  May  since  records  began  in  I889. 

American  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  cooiprised  about  55>000  bales 
of  the  total  exports  from  August  1,  1956  through  May  1957*    This  type  of 
cotton  has  not  been  shipped  in  such  volume  in  any  other  full  season  (August  1 
to  the  following  July  31)  since  records  began  in  1911*    Foreign  takings  in 
the  1955-56  season  were  20,294  bales. 

Sales  by  CCC 
for  Export 

Sales  by  CCC  of  its  Upland  cotton  stocks,  for  export  between  August  1, 
1956  and  August  15,  1957,  totaled  7,744,211  bales  as  of  July  9,.  1957*  The 
CCC  began  the  program  on  April  24,  1956.    Recent  sales  have  been  relatively 
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small.    On  June  25  and  July  9,  10,922  and  10, kk^  bales  were  sold.  The 
average  sale  price  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  at  average  location  for 
these  sales  vas  27.73  and  27. 81  cents  per  pound.    This  compares  vith 
average  ik  spot  market  prices  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  on  these  same 
dates  of  34.00  cents  and  33.98  cents  per  pound. 

Sales  of  CCC  stocks  for  export  between  August  I6,  1957  and  July  31, 
1958  were  started  on  March  19,  1957.    As  of  July  9,  1957  about  3.5  million 
bales  had  been  sold  \Hider  this  program.    The  average  selling  prices  for 
Middling  1  inch  under  this  program  were  27,29  and  27.24  cents  per  pound 
at  avereige  location  on  June  25  and  July  9,  respectively. 


U.  S.  Government 
Financing  of 
Cotton  Exports 

The  U.  S.  Government  had  allotted  about  ihO  million  dollars  as  of 
July  18  for  financing  exports  of  cotton  from  the  U.  S.  in  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1957.    These  funds,  if  completely  used,  would  finance 
shipments  of  close  to  1  million  bales.    Additional  funds  may  become  avedl- 
able  in  the  next  few  months. 

IXiring  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1956,  about  405  million 
dollars  were  used  to  finance  exports  of  about  2.7  million  bales. 

Table  5  shows  the  data  for  these  funds  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1,  1955^  1956,  and  I957.    Data  for  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration has  been  revised.    For  the  yesir  ended  June  30,  1956,  the  data 
are  based  on  a  tabiilation  of  shipments  under  International  Cooperation 
Administration  programs  a^  published  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
(reports  numbers  7  and  8  on  exports  under  Government  programs,  dated  June 
June  15,  1957).    The    data  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957  are 
total  authorizations  for  which  the  delivery  dates  fell  within  that  year. 
Formerly,  the  data  listed  paid  expenditures  which  were  tabulated  according 
to  the  date  that  the  vouchers  were  paid.    These  vouchers  were  sometimes 
psLid  3  months  or  more  after  the  cotton  was  delivered. 
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Table  5.-    Programs  of  the  U.  S.  Govemiaent  for  financing  cotton  exports: 
Fiscal  years  "beginning  July  1,  1953 j  1956  and  1957 


Program 

:     1955-56  1/ 

.     1956-57  1/ 

.     1957-58  2/ 

1  Value  *  Quantity 

« 

'  "Value  [Quantity 

"Value    1  Quantity 

Export -loport  Bank  Loans 
IntemationaJ-  Coopera- 
tion Administration 
Public  Law  UQo 

Title  I  : 
Title  II  ; 
Total  : 

Grand  total  : 

'    M"i  111  on        "111  rWi     Mt  111  oti     TTt  1  1  *i  r\Y^     M*i  T  1  "i  r^Ti     Mt  1  1  t  r^n 

•     1*^1  J- J — i-JL<JLL   I'lX J-J.XVJJLi       i^i -L_L_L Xv^J-L       i'lXXXXwlX       I^'iXXXXwiX  riXX^XVJLl 

:  dollars  "bales  3/  dollars    "bales  3/  dollars    "bales  3/ 

:        60.5         0.4         6U.il-          o,k          8.0  k/ 

102.3           .6       130.3            .9         26.1  0.2 

86.6           .5       210.2          l.if    5/107.9  .7 
6.I^         6/           .1  6/   

.5      210„3         1.4      107.9  .7 

255.8        1.5      405.0         2.7      142.0  0.9 

1/  Authorized  for  delivery,  shipments,  and  disbursements.    2/  Authorized 
for  delivery.    3/  Running  bales.    4/  About  50,000  bales.    5/  Includes  agree- 
ments for  which  purchase  authorizations  have  not  been  issued  amounting  to  about 
52.3  million  dollars.    6/'  Less  than  50,000  bales. 


In  addition  to  the  fimds  for  1957-58  shown  in  table  5  the  Export -Import 
Baalc  has  authorized  a   115,000,000  dollar  loan  to  Japan  for  cotton,  wheat, 
barley,  and  soybeans.    The  part  of  this  loan  vrhich  will  be  used  to  purchase 
cotton  has  not  yet  been  determined  and  the  Export -I115) or t  Bank  has  indicated 
that  an  additional  60,000,000  dollar  loan  will  be  made  to  Japan  in  August  for 
purchase  of  cotton. 


Prices  for  Foreign  Cotton 

Above  Prices  for  U.  S .  Cotton 

CCC  export  sales  prices  for  American  Upland  cotton  in  recent  months 
have  continued  below  foreign  export  market  prices  in  the  countries  of  produc- 
tion.    (See  table  6.)    Prices  for  foreign  cotton  declined  in  June  slightly, 
but  were  stiU.  above  CCC  sales  prices.    In  general,  this  relationship  has  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  current  season. 


Imports  of  Cotton 

is  1956-57 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  August  1,  1956  through  May  1957  were 
about  79,000  bales,  smallest  for  this  period  since  the  1951-52  season.  About 
131,000  "bales  were  imported  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  (See 
table  7.) 
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Table  6       Foreign  spot  prices  per  poirnd  including  export  taxes  1/  aaid 
CCC  Tnininnnn  sales  prices  at  average  location  in  the  United  States, 

i^ril.  May  and  June  I957  2/ 


Market  : 

Foreign  ' 

United  States 

Quality- 

Price  per 
pound  3/  ' 

Price  per 
'    pound  k/ 

Quality 

5/ 

Cents  Cents 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paiilo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Bi^il 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 


Broach  Vijay,  fine 
289  F  Sind  fine 
S  G 

Acala  II  6/ 
Type  5 

M  1-1/32"  8/  9/ 
Tanguis  type  5 
Asbmouni  good  10/ 


April 

30.02 
31.19 

31.87 

47.34 


Broach  Vijay,  fine 
289  F  Sind  fine 

S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32"  8/ 
Tanguis  type  5 
Asbmouni  good  


May 

2B.lf5 


23.88 

25.29 
30.02 
21^.51 
29.18 


2/ 


28.72 
33.09 

31.36 
35.52 
45.45 


24.01 

25.48 
30.25 
24.68 
29.1iO 
29.11 
32.07 


June 


Broach  Vijay,  fine  28.52 
289  F  Sind  fine 

S  G  25.76 

Acala  II  7/ 

Type  5  X/ 

M  1-1/32"  8/  29.B6 

Tanguis  type  5  34.80 

Asbmouni  good  45. 60 


"203 

25.51 
30.35 
24.69 
29.49 
29.15 
32.18 


SLM  I5/I6" 

SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 

sn-i  1-3/16" 

M  1-1/8" 


SLM  15/16" 

SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


SLM  15/16" 

SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


1/  Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable,    'dj  Quotations  on  net  veight 
bails .    3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week.    4/  Net  weight  price 
for  U.  S.  is  CCC  minimum  sales  price  ^  O.96.    Price  for  each  month  is  the  av- 
erage of  minimum  prices  at  average  location  for  all  sales  maxie  during  the 
month.    5/  Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly 
comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/  Spot  price  less  35  percent  export  subsidy 
paidby  Turkish  Government,    jj  No  quotations.    8/  Delivered  at  Brownsville. 
Net  weight  price  =  actual  price  |  O.96.    9/  Nomlml.    !£/  Does  not  include 
discount  rates  for  dollar  sales  and  other  special  discounts. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AMS. 
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Of  tlie  August  1956  -  i'fe-y  1957  total,  aboi;t  kk,000  bales  vere  extra- 
lone  stp.ple  cotton.  Tlie  ijirport  quota  for  e:ctra-long  staple  cotton  for  the 
crop  year  is  ^^,ll8  bales. 

It  appeajTS  highly  likely  that  iirrports  of  cH  types  of  cotton  for  the 
1956-57  crop  year  be  less  than  100,000  bsaes.     During  1955-56,  137,^39 

bales  were  iraported. 


Table  7.  -  Cotton:     Inrports  into  United  States.  C-'jmuJLative, 
August  -  May  1950-  51  to  August  -  I'lay  1956-57 


Year  beginning  August  1 

Quantity 

500-po-and  gross 

veifiit  bales 

1950 

163,101 

1951 

:  67,9^1 

1952 

175.651 

1953 

128,163 

195^- 

131,209 

1955 

:  131,000 

1956 

78,701 

Supply  and  Distribution 
of  Cotton  in  195o-57 

The  supply  of  cotton  dm-ing  the  current  season  is  estimated  at  about 
27.8  million  bales,  1.8  million  above  the  record  set  in  the  previous  marketing 
yeojT.    Tliis  supply  includes  a  starting  carryover  of  1^)-, 529,000  bales,  a  crop 
of  13,151,000,  and  imports  of  about  100,000  bales. 

Disappearance  during  the  1956-57  season  is  probably  about  16.^  million 
bales.     Domestic  mill  consumption  is  about  8f  million,  and  exports  approxi- 
mately 7'^  million  bales. 

If  disappearance  is  deducted  from  supply,  carryover  on  Augiact  1,  1957 
i-Till  be  about  11. k  million  baJ.es,  do^m  more  than  3  million  baJ.es  from  the 
record  liigh  of  .Avigust  1,  1956  and  compares  \rxth  11.2  million  in  1955- 


A-creage  in  Cultivation 
on  July  1  Declines 

About  lk.2  million  acres  of  cotton  estimated  in  ciiltivation  on 

July  1,  1957.  the  smallest  since  records  begain  in  I909  --iid  smaller  than  any 
harvested  acrea.ge  since  I878.     Tiiis  conrpares  \7ith  I0.8  million  a  year  earlier. 
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Although  the  acreage  allotments  for  the  I957  crops  of  sll  kinds  of  cot- 
ton tote2ed  about  17-7  million  acres ^  about  3  million  acres  allotted  for  Up- 
land cotton  T7ere  signed  -op  under  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

As  stated  in  the  last  Cotton  Situation,  different  portions  of  each 
State '  s  acreoge  aJ.lotments  for  Upland  cotton  were  placed  in  the  acreage 
reserve.     This  altered  the  proportions  of  the  total  U.  S.  acreage  in  cultiva- 
tion for  each  State  and  area.     (See  table  8.)    For  1957^  the  acreage  in  cul- 
tivation on  July  1  by  areas  shoved  some  rather  striking  changes  from  a  year 
earlier  and  from  the  1957  a.creage  allotments.     (See  table  21.) 


Table  8.  -  Upland  Cotton:    Proportions  of  total  by  areas,  July  1,  195^ 
and  July  1,  1957  sJ^d  1957  acrea,ge  allotment 


Area 

July  1,  1956 

1957  Acreage 
•  allotment 

July  1,  1957 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Delta 

27.2 

26.3 

27.1 

Southeast 

18.2 

18.3 

15.8 

Southwest 

if6.7 

Vf.7 

kQ.l 

\Jest 

7.9 

7.7 

9.0 

1 


The  long-term  trend  for  the  Southwest  has  been  a  slowly  decreasing 
proportion  of  the  total  U.  S.  acreage.    The  acreage  on  July  1,  1957  vas  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  than  in  the  preceding  year.    For  the  West,  the 
proportions  have  tended  to  increase  over  the  years  and  the  proportions  for 
1957  showed  an  increase  over  I956.    For  the  Southeast,  the  trend  has  been  for 
the  proportions  to  decline  ojid  this  trend  continued  in  1957- 

There  appears  to  be  a  direct  association  betvreen  the  long-term  changes 
"in  these  proportions  and  average  yield  per  acre.    The  West,  which  has  the 
highest  yields  and  the  most  rapidly  increasing  yield  per  acre  has  tended  to 
increase  its  proportion  of  the  total  U.  S.  acreage  over  the  long-term.  Pro- 
portions of  total  U.  S.  acreage  in  the  lower  yielding  Southeast  and  Southwest 
have  tended  to  decline  over  the  long  run,  irith'the  Southeast  shomng  a  sharper 
rate  of  decline  thaxi  the  Southwest.    Tlie  Delta,  which  has  tended  to  increase 
sliglrbly  its  proportion  of  total  acreage,  has  the  second  higliest  average  yield. 

For  1957',  the  axeas  which  showed  the  lowest  yield  and  the  liighest  yield 
have  en  increased  proportion  of  the  total  U.  S.  cotton  acreage.  If  the  yields 
by  each  area  were  the  same  in  1957  as  they  were  in  I956,  the  average  yield  for 
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the  coimtry  as  a  vhole  >70u.ld  be  about  tlie  same  as  in  J-956.     Increased  propor- 
tions of  acreage  in  the  high  yielding;  area  of  the  West,  end  the  low  yielding 
area  of  the  Southwest  would  about  counterbelance  each  other. 


Stocks  of  Cotton 

Held  by  CCC  Decline 


As  of  Jioly  12,  stocks  of  cotton  held  by  CCC  (o^med  snd  held  as  collat- 
eral against  outstanding  loans  but  excludins  stocks  sold  for  export)  were 
about  5'^  million  bales.     Tnese  a-re  the  smallest  stocks  held  by  CCC  since 
September  1953'     About  1.6  million  bales  of  Upland  cotton  stocks  on  July  12 
were  oimed  by  CCC,  and  about  3' 8  million  were  held  as  collateral  against  out- 
standing loans.     On  Jvily  31 »  CCC  will  take  oimersliip  of  outstanding  loans. 

Stocks  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  were  very  small,  amounting  to  only 
about  2,000  bales.     Details  on  stocks  of  the  cotton  held  by  CCC  during  the 
current  season  are  shoim  in  table  22. 


Spot  I-Iajket  Prices  for 
Cotton  Increase  Slightly 

Tiie  average  monthly  price  for  Iliddling  1-inch  cotton  at  the  1^  spot 
markets  dui'ing  the  1956-57  season  remained  close  to  the  average  loaji  level  of 
33 '02  cents  at  these  mar-kets.    The  average  vejried  between  33-01  cents  for 
August  IS^o,  and  33-97  cents  per  pound  for  June  1957-     Although  the  range 
between  the  low  and  the  higii  is  less  than  1  cent  per  pound,  the  avera.ge 
price  a.t  the  spot  markets  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  recent  months. 
(See  table  9«)     In  December  19'p6,  the  average  was  33-15  cents  per  pound  and 
it  h3.s  increased  each  month  since  then  to  the  J-ane  level.     Tlie  average  price 
on  jTxLy  19  "vras  3^-03  cents  per  pound. 


Table  9-  -  Cotton:    American  Middling  1  inch,  average  spot  price  per 
pound,  ik  markets,  by  months,  August  195^^  "to  date 


Year 

Price 

:  Year 

:  Price 

and 

per 

:  and 

:  per 

month 

pound 

:  month 

pound 

Cents 

Cents 

1956  : 

1957 

August  ; 

33.01 

January 

:  33.^1 

September 

33.07 

February 

33.77 

October 

33.19 

Iv-Iarch 

33.82 

November 

33.19 

April 

33.87 

December  : 

33.15 

I>Iay 

:              33-89  . 

June 

33.97 
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Parity  Price 
Increases 

Parity  prices  for  Upland  cotton  tended  to  increase  during  the  I956-57 
season.    In  mid-Aiigust  1956,  the  parity  price  was  35.68  cents,  which  was 
.12  cent  above  the  July  level.    The  parity  price  for  June  I957  was  37.06  cents 
per  pound,  the  same  as  for  April  and  May  I957.    The  biggest  increase  during 
the  past  twelve  months  was  in  mid-January  I957  when  it  rose  to  36.56  cents 
per  poimd  from  35.81  cents  per  pound  in  mid-December.     (See  tables  23  and  2k,) 
The  higher  parity  price  has  been  caused  by  increases  in  both  the  adj\isted 
base  price  for  I957  and  in  the  parity  index  (prices  paid  by  farmers  including 
interest,  taxes,  and  wages).    The  adjusted  base  price  for  I957  is  12.52  cents 
compared  with  12.39  cents  for  I956. 

The  parity  index  for  Jime  I957  was  296  compared  with  286  a  year 
earlier.    To  obtain  the  parity  price,  the  adjusted  base  price  is  multiplied 
by  the  parity  index  for  the  month  for  which  the  parity  price  is  being 
calculated. 


Consumption  of 
Linters~necrines 

Domestic  consumption  of  cotton  linters  from  August  1,  I956  through 
Jime  1957  totaled  about  1,356,000  bales.    This  compares  with  about 
1,65^,000  bales  dioring  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Consumption  for  the 
entire  season,  August  1,  1956  throxigh  Jvly  1957  appears  likely  to  be  about 
1.5  million  bales,  a  decline  from  the  1,788,951  bales  in  the  1955-56  season. 
Consumption  each  month  during  the  current  season,  except  for  Aiogust  1956, 
has  been  lower  than  for  the  same  month  a  year  earlier.    During  May  and 
J-une  1957,  the  rate  was  about  ^,000  bales  smaller  than  dxjring  the  same 
months  in  I956.    From  Augiist  1  through  J\me  consumpti  n  by  bleachers  was  more 
than  250,000  bales  below  a  year  earlier,  while  consumption  by  other  xisers 
was  about  14-3,000   bales  below  a  year  earlier. 


Exports  and  Imports 
of  Linters  Decline 

Both  exports  and  imports  of  linters  from  August  I956  through  May  1957 
were  smaller  than  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    During  the 
1956-57  period,  exports  of  about  287,000  bales  were  about  Mi-,  000  smaller 
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than  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Imports  totaled  about  12^^,000 
hales,  dovm  about  hales  from  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  It 

appears  likely  that  the  decrease  in  exports  will  he  about  offset  by  the 
decrease  in  imports. 


Prices  for  Cotton 
Linters  Steady 

Prices  for  cotton  linters  during  the  past  three  months  have  been 
steady.    In  the  felting  grades,  grade  number  2,  staple  2,  at  Memphis,  has 
been  quoted  at  about  9*50  cents  per  pound  since  April  2,  and  grade  number  6, 
staple  6,  has  been  quoted  at  about  6  cents  per  pound  for  the  same  period. 

The  base  price  for  chemical  grade  linters  has  tended  to  decline 
slightly.    The  price  reached  a  peak  of  about  5*25  cents  per  pound  at  Memphis 
during  February,  March,  and  April,  then  declined  and  by  the  end  of  Jime  was 
h.23  to  U.50  cents  per  pound.    The  cellialose  differential  over  the  same 
period  declined  from  .07  cent  to  .06  cent  per  poimd. 

Prices  for  Pulp 

Prices  for  purified  linters  have  been  at  about  13.90  cents  per 
pound  since  the  end  of  1956.    However,  the  price  increased  steadily  in  1956, 
rising  from  10.15  cents  per  pound  in  January  to  about  12.15  cents  in 
December. 

The  current  price  for  purified  linters  is  higher  than  the  price  for 
any  grade  of  dissolving  wood  pulp.  Woodpulp  prices  have  remained  the  same 
since  January  1951  and  are: 


Grade 


Price  per  pound 


Cents 


1. 


Acetate  and  cupra 


11.25 


2. 


High  tenacity  viscose 


9.75 


Standard  viscose 


9.25 
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COTTON  EQUIVALENT  OF  MAKMADE  FIBER  ERODUCTION 


For  a  number  of  years  the  cotton  equivalent  of  manmade  fiber  production 
in  the  U.  S.  has  been  computed  using        pounds  of  manmade  fiber  as  equivalent 
to  a  bale  of  cotton  with  a  net  weight  of  h8o  pounds  or  about  I.13  pounds  of 
cotton  for  each  pound  of  manmade  fiber.  This  relationship  was  based  on  the 
difference  between  non-spinnable  mill  waste  obtained  in  using  cotton,  and 
rayon  and  acetate.    In  ^ecent  years,  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
this  relationship  was  not  applicable  to  many  types  of  manmade  fiber.    For  one 
thing,  waste  factors  varied  from  fiber  to  fiber.    For  another,  there  are  fac- 
tors other  than  waste  such  as  weight  per  unit  of  product  and  dxirability  vhich 
also  make  for  differences  in  the  replacement  relationships. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  allow  for  as  many  of  these  differences  as 
possible  in  converting  manmade  fiber  production  to  cotton  equivalent  terms 
In  the  November  I956  issue  of  the  Cotton  Situation,  CS-I67.  Additional 
information  has  been  obtained  from  the  textile  industry  since  CS-I67  was 
published,  and  another  revision  of  the  cotton  equivalent  of  manmade  fiber 
production  is  published  in  this  issue.     (See  tables  10  and  11.) 

The  factors  sho^m  below  were  used  in  computing  the  revised  cotton 
equivalent  of  manmade  fiber  production.    These  factors  show  the  estimated 
amoimt  of  raw  cotton,  net  weight,  it  would  take  to  equal  1  pound  of  manmade 
fiber.    These  are  average  factors  and  rou^  approximations  for  each  type  of 
manmade  fiber.    They  take  into  accoxint  essentially  the  fact  (l)  that  many 
products  made  from  manmade  fiber  weigh  less  than  similar  products  made  from 
cotton  and  (2)  that  there  is  less  waste  for  most  types  of  manmade  fiber  than 
for  cotton.    The  equivalent  factors  would  vary  with  each  individual  product. 
The  conversion  factors  are: 


1.  Regular  and  intermediate  tenacity  rayon  and  acetate  filament 
yarn  -  1.51. 

2.  Rayon  and  acetate  staple  fiber  -  1.10. 

3.  High  tenacity  rayon  -  I.80. 

k,    Noncellulosic  manmade  fiber  for  uses  other  than  tires  -  1.7^« 

5.  Noncellulosic  manmade  fibers  used  in  tires  -  2.73. 

6.  Noncellulosic  manmade  staple  fiber  -  1.37. 

7.  Fiber  glass  -  I.70. 

The  use  of  these  conversion  factors  raises  the  cotton  equivalent  of 
manmade  fibers  considerably  above  the  figures  used  previously.    The  figures, 
however,  indicate  the  amount  of  cotton  that  would  be  needed  to  completely 
replace  manmade  fiber  production.    All  manmade  fiber  production  does  not  sub- 
stitute or  replace  cotton  and  it  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the  data  to  assume 
that  the  cotton  displaced  by  manmade  fiber  is  the  cotton  equivalent  figure 
shown  in  tables  10  and  11.    The  amount  of  cotton  displaced  by  manmade  fibers 
is  some  portion  of  the  cotton  equivalent  figure,  but  it  is  not  the  total. 
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Table  10.-  Maiimad.e  fibers:    Production  and  cotton  equivalent^  foreign 

countries,  1920  -  1956 


Rayon  and  acetate 

Non-cell\xLosic  fibers 

Total 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Year 

Production  \ 

equivalent 

Production  \ 

equivalent 

Production 

equivalent 

1/ 

1/ 

i^iXXXXUIl 

1  nnn 

X,  \J^J\) 

Mil  I  -5 ATn 

X,  \J\J\J 

pounds 

pounds 

bales 

bales 

1920 

23.0 

72 





2^.0 

7P 
1 

1921 

33.2 

IQlf 



33-2 

101+ 

1922 

52.5 

165 

102^ 

00.  X 

OT  it 
ilXf 

68.1 

PQk 

1  qpU 

1  no  n 

^PD 

1  OPS 

Lot 

l^k  ^ 

1+21 

XM-y .  u 

k^7 

1  kQ  0 

k67 

-Lyii  ( 

on  0 

PI  Q 

fi8q 

1928 

ilDj  .  4- 

263.1+ 

826 

3190 

or/7 

997 

jxy . 

QQ7 

yy  I 

329-7 

1,029 





1  OPQ 
X,  ut:^/ 

1931 

356.0 

1,111 

— 



356.0 

1,111 

1932 

^Oft  k 

X,oo 

398.1+ 

1,236 

X  ,  HOU 

1+78  7 

1,1+80 

DX<i .  0 

1  AAi 
X,  OCX 

612.8 

1,881 

At  0  0 

fil  P  P 

P  k'^'i 

XjUjJX.d 

1  0^1  ? 

P  QQ'^ 
yyz> 

-'-i'j  1 

1  kAl 
X  ,  ^-OX  .  D 

k  1  kO 

1,1+81.6 

l+,ll+0 

X  J  O'+U.  0 

k  "300 

1,61+0.6 

k  ■^QP 

1  A^n  ^ 

X , OOU. J 

k 

1,860.5 

k  q6s 
y^j 

19^+0 

1,991-3 

5,21+1 





1.  QQl.'^ 

5.2I+I 

19^+1 

2,213.2 

5,81+1 

— 



2,213.2 

5,81+1 

19^+2 

0  m  A  A 

t±  ,  UXD  •  0 

2,016.8 

5,238 

•       1  AAn  Q 
X, OOU . y 

k  R^Q 

1,880.9 

l+,869 

1  Ql4.l1 

1,  JD'+.X 

J,  5jo 

1, 36I+.I 

^.  S'^S 

xy+? 

ox  J.  5 

X,0'+J 

61  s 

1  61+^ 

Aoo  tr 

0  oRn 

"-"J  J  •  > 

2,280 

X,  UU4^.  ( 

0  tRh 

l,00l+.7 

2.780 

1,321.1 

3,618 

— 



1,321.1 

19^+9 

l+,622 

1,705.3 

l+,622 

1950 

:  2,235-2 

6,034 

31-3 

111+ 

2,266.5 

6,11+8 

1951 

:  2,686.8 

7,268 

58.0 

211 

2,71+1+. 8 

7,1+79 

1952 

2,1+06.3 

6,1+88 

70.2 

251 

2,1+76.5 

6,71+1+ 

1953 

2,931+.  5 

7,881 

lOl+.O 

379 

3,038.5 

8,260 

195U 

3,i+13.0 

9,139 

153.3 

558 

3,566.3 

9,697 

1955 

3,778.7 

10,090 

202.5 

690 

3,981.2 

10,780 

1956 

1+,  097-1 

10,857 

283.9 

957 

l+,38l.O 

11,811+ 

1/  The  equivalent  net  weight  pounds  of  new  cotton  for  each  pound  of  manmade  fibers  are: 
~     a.    Regular  and  intermediate  tenacity  rayon  and  acetate  filament 
yarn  -  I.5I 

b.  Rayon  and  acetate  staple  fiber  1.10 

c.  High  tenacity  rayon  -  I.80 

d.  Non-cellulosic  maj:miade  fiber  for  uses  other  than 
tires  -  I.7I+ 

e.  Non-cellulosic  manmade  "iber  used  in  tires  -  2.73 

f .  Non-cellulosic  manmade  staple  fiber  -  1.37 

g.  Fiber  glass  -  I.70 
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Table  11.-  Maomade  fibers:    Production  and  cotton  equivalent^ 
United  States,  1920  -  I956 


Year  : 

Rayon  and  acetate 

Non- cellules ic  fibers 

Total 

Production 

Cotton 
equivalent 

i/ 

Production 

Cotton 

e^q^uimleat 

1/ 

Production 

Cotton 
equivalent 

Million 
pounds 


1920  : 

10.1 

1921  : 

15.0 

1922  : 

211-.1 

1923 

35.0 

192it  : 

36.3 

1925  : 

51.0 

f^O  V 

0^.  ( 

1927  : 

75.6 

1928  : 

97.2 

1929  : 

121.9 

1930  : 

127.7 

1931  : 

151.8 

1932  : 

135.8 

1933 

215.6 

193^ 

210.5 

1935  : 

262.2 

lyjo  : 

OflQ  Q 

1937  : 

3^0.8 

1938 

287.5 

1939 

379.9 

I9I+O 

1+71.2 

19kl 

573.2 

!  632.6 

19^3 

:  663.1 

:  723.9 

19i^5 

:  792.1 

19'^6 

:  853.9 

191^7 

:  975.1 

19k8 

:  lA2i+.3 

19k9 

:  995.7 

1950 

!  l,259.i+ 

1951 

1,29^.2 

1952 

:  1.135.8 

1953 

:  1,196.9 

195i^ 

:  1,085.7 

1955 

:  1,260.7 

1956 

:  l,li+8.9 

1,000 
bales 

32 
kl 
76 
110 

llh 
160 
197 
237 

305 
382 

1+00 
1+76 
i+25 
675 
659 
819 
899 

1,053 
880 

1,155 

1,1+17 
1,708 
1,880 

1,983 
2,208 
2,1+70 
2,672 
3,017 
3,1+66 
3,11+0 

3,887 
3,986 
3,563 
3,778 
3,299 
3,893 
3,i^98 


Million 
poimds 


1,000 
bales 


1+.6 
11.9 
2I+.5 
39-2 
1+8.0 
50.1 
51^.5 
51.1+ 
7^.5 
95.8 

11+5.9 
205.1 
255.7 
297.0 
3I+3.8 

1+55.1 
1+96.8 


16 
1+2 
86 

139 
170 

177 
192 
185 
267 
3I+2 

516 
733 

916 
1,081+ 
1,271+ 
1,692 
1,851 


Million 
poxmds 

10.1 
15.0 
2i+.l 
35.0 
36.3 
51.0 
62.7 
75.6 
97.2 
121.9 

127.7 
151.8 
135.8 
215.6 
210.5 
262.2 

2B9.9 
3UO.8 

287.5 
379.9 

1+75.8 
585.1 
657.1 
702.3 
771.9 
81+2.2 
908.1+ 
1,026.5 
1,198.8 

1,091.5 

1,1+05.3 
1,1+99.3 
1,391.5 
1,1+93.9 
1,1+29.5 
1,715.8 
1,61+5.7 


1/  The  equivalent  net  weight  pomds  of  raw  cotton  for  each  pound  of  mninade 

fibers  are:  ^        ,  , 

a.  Regular  and  intermediate  tenacity  rayon  and  aceta.e  filajoent 

yarn  -  1.51 

b.  Rayon  and  acetate  staple  fiber  1.10 

c.  High  tenacity  rayon  -  I.80 

d.  Non-cellulosic  nianmade  fiber  for  uses  other  than 
tires  -  I.7I+ 

e.  Non-cellulosic  manmade  fibers  used  in  tires  -  2.73 

f.  Non-ce3J.ulosic  manmade  staple  fiber  -  1.37 

g.  Fiber  glass  -  1.70 


1,000 
bales 

32 
1^7 
76 

no 
111+ 
160 
197 
237 
305 
382 

1+00 
1+76 

1+25 
675 
659 
619 
899 
1,053 
880 

1,155 

1,1+33 
1,750 
1,966 
2,122 
2,378 
2,61+7 
2,961+ 
3,202 
3,733 
3,1+82 

l+,l+03 
1+,719 
1+1+79 
i+,862 
l+,573 
5,585 
5.3I+9 
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PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON,  RAYON,  AND 
ACETATE  ABROAD 

For  several  years  the  Food  and  Agricultxire  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  has  published  data  on  the  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton,  rayon  and 
wool  in  the  world.    1/     These  data  are  shown  for  each  country  and  by  broad 
geographic  regions. 

Comparison  of  the  consumption  per  capita  for  cotton  in  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  reveals  that  the  U.  S.  average  is  much  larger  than 
the  average  for  foreign  countries.  This  relationship  is  true  for  each  year  for 
which  data  are  available.     (See  table  12.)    U.  S.  consumption  since  19^  has 
been  larger  each  year  than  it  was  in  1938 ^  and  consumption  abroad  through  195^ 
was  smaller  than  in  1938'    In  1955?  cotton  consumption  abroad  was  about  equal 
to  that  in  1938.    This  general  observation  conceals  certain  important  differ- 
ences between  regions.    Cotton  consumption  in  some  regions  has  tended  to 
increase  above  the  1938  level  vhile  the  trend  in  other  regions  has  been  a 
decline.    For  purposes  of  discussion,  the  foreign  consumption  of  cotton  per 
capita  has  been  divided  into  broad  geographic  areas,  as  shown  in  table  13. 


Table  12. — Consumption  of  cotton  per  capita:    United  States  and  rest  of  the 

world 


Year  : 

1/  United  States 

:    2/  Foreign  countries 

:  Pounds 

Pounds 

1938 

:  22.5 

5.U 

19k3 

:  30.4 

4.3 

19^9 

:  25.7 

1950 

:  30.9 

h,3 

1951 

:  31.5 

h,l 

1952 

:  28.5 

h.l 

1953 

:  27.9 

5.0 

195^ 

:  23.h 

5.3 

1955 

:  26.5 

1/  USDA  data.    2/  FAO  data. 


1/  See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Statistics,  "Per  Capita  Fiber  Consump- 
tion Levels,"""  December  1950^. 
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Table  13. — ^Foreign  cotton  consimrption  per  capita:    By  geographic  area, 

1938  and  lokS  to  1955 


Year  '. 

Africa 

.Oceania! 

►  » 

Central 
and 
South 
America 

Asia 
. except 
\  China 

.  China 

'Western 
: Europe 

Eastern ; 
Europe 
:  and 
USSR 

Canada 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1938 

I  2.5 

8.4 

6.3 

1.  0 
4.0 

3.5 

0  0 
0.0 

6.9 

13.7 

19i|8 

:  2.6 

10.1 

6.0 

3.2 

2.9 

0.2 

17.1 

1949 

:  2.7 

11.2 

6.6 

3.3 

2.9 

8.U 

5.5 

17.6 

i9pu 

,       c.  ,0 

6  s 

5.6 

17  Q 

1951 

:  2.8 

11.^ 

6.5 

3.3 

3.0 

9.9 

5.9 

20.0 

1952 

:  2.9 

11.5 

6.3 

3.9 

3.2 

8.7 

6.5 

15.4 

1953 

:  3.0 

5.3 

6.0 

l+.l 

3.4 

8.ii- 

8.7 

16.5 

195^ 

:  3.3 

10.5 

6.4 

4.3 

2.9 

9.6 

9.0 

13.4 

1955 

:  3.1 

11.0 

6.8 

2.7 

9.9 

9.2 

15.1 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased  during  the  post-war 
period  in  most  areas.    In  1955,  however,  consumption  per  capita  in  China  and 
the  rest  of  Asia  was  still  below  the  1938  figure.    The  population  of  Asia 
in  1955  was  about  1.5  billion  people,  or  roughly  55  percent  of  the  world  total. 
With  this  large  majority,  the  low  level  of  consumption  per  capita  in  Asia  has 
depressed  the  average  of  foreign  consxamption  of  cotton  per  capita. 

The  average  consumption  per  capita  abroad  of  rayon  and  acetate  in 
1938  was  about  0.8  pound  per  capita.    In  1955  this  average  had  risen  to 
1.5  pounds,  an  increase  of  about  .7  pound.  1/    The  consumption  of  cotton  xn 
the  same  period  had  not  increased.    Corirpaxisons  of  consumption  by  areas  are 
shown  in  table  l4. 


1/  On  a  cotton  equivalent  basis,  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  rayon 
and  acetate  was  0.9  pound  per  capita. 
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Table  ih. — Foreign  consumption  of  rayon  per  capita:    By  geographic  areas, 

1938  and  l^kQ  to  1955 


Year  < 

Africa 

:  Oceania: 

Central  and: 
South  : 
America  : 
• 

Asia 

except 

C!hina 

:  China 

! Western 

TiyiiT'rtDP 

[Eastern. 

Canada 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Poiinds 

1938 

0.2 

2.8 

0.4 

0.7 

0.1 

2.8 

0.3 

1.7 

19^+8 

.2 

3.6 

.8 

.2 

2.4 

.8 

4.4 

1949 

:      .  4 

3.5 

1.0 

•  3 

3.3 

1.0 

5.0 

1950 

:  .5 

3.0 

1.2 

3.6 

1.2 

5.4 

1951 

.7 

^.3 

1.3 

.0 

i^.3 

1.6 

6.1 

1952 

:  .5 

1.2 

.6 

\ 

3.2 

1.9 

6.2 

1953 

:  .7 

2.3 

1.2 

.7 

3.8 

2.2 

6.3 

195^ 

:  .9 

3.9 

l.k 

.9 

4.2 

2.5 

5.7 

1955 

1.0 

k.2 

1.5 

.9 

4.4 

2.7 

6.7 

1/  Less  than  0.05  pound. 


In  both  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  including  the  USSR,  the  consumption 
of  rayon  and  cotton  has  tended  to  increase  since  World  War  II.    Rayon  in- 
creased slightly  more  than  cotton.    In  Canada,  the  use  of  rayon  has  increased 
steadily,  but  cotton  has  declined  since  1951.    The  consxamption  of  rayon  in 
Central  and  South  America,  and  Africa  has  not  tended  to  increase  much  more 
than  the  consumption  of  cotton.    Use  per  capita  of  rayon  in  Asiatic  countries 
has  remained  very  close  to  the  prewar  levels  -which  were  very  low.    Less  than 
1/10  of  a  pound  of  rayon  per  person  was  consumed  annually  in  China  prior  to 
1940  and  between  .2  and  .9  pound  in  the  rest  of  Asia. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  and  rayon  has  increased  the  greatest 
in  the  areas  -vdiere  economic  activity  has  expanded  most  rapidly.    In  Europe, 
although  the  consumption  of  rayon  per  person  has  expanded  somevhat  more 
rapidly  than  consumption  of  cotton,  expanded  econcanic  activity  has  caused 
the  consimiption  of  both  to  increase.    In  Asia  economic  activity  has  been  at 
a  relatively  low  level  and  use  of  both  rayon  and  cotton  has  remained  small. 


The  next  issue  of  the  Cotton  Situation  is 
scheduled  for  release  on  September  27,  1957 
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Table  17 Cotton  broad  woven  goods:    Production  by  kinds. 
United  States,  by  q.uaj;-ters,  1952  to  date 


Year  • 
and 
q^uarter  * 

Duck 

and 
allied 
fabrics 

Sheet- 
ing 

y 

Print 
cloth 
yam 
fabrics 

Colored 

yajm 
fabrics 

Towels, 
towel- 

and 

dish 
clothes 

Napped 
fabrics, 
blankets 

and 
blanlcet- 

ing 

Fine 
cotton 
fabrics 

Other 
woven 
fabrics 
and 
special- 
ties 

Total 
2/ 

1952 


lai.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil. 

yds.  3/   yds.  3/'   yds.  3/   yds.  3/     yds.  3/     yds.  3/     yds.  3/     yds.  3/ 


Mil. 

yds.  3/ 


Jan.-l*larch  : 
April-June  : 
July-Sept.  : 
Oct. -Dec.  : 

109 
99 
78 
80 

6li-5 
570 
575 
622 

877 
878 
893 
981 

205 

193 
200 
224 

98 
102 
111 
117 

78 
79 

75 
70 

270 
252 
275 
317 

99 
102 
107 
120 

2,381 
2,275 
2,314 
2,531 

Total  hj  : 

366 

2,1+17 

3,638 

827 

428 

298 

1,113 

427 

9,515 

1953  : 

Jan. -March  : 
April-June  : 
July-Sept .  : 
Oct. -Dec.  : 

77 
71 

60 
58 

623 

651 
625 
663 

1,021 
1,006 
927 
1,001 

235 
227 
200 
199 

120 
123 
116 
117 

77 
76 
73 
65 

331 
330 
314 
334 

128 
128 
109 
122 

2,612 
2,610 
2,424 

2,558 

Total  y  : 

263 

2,557 

3,957 

863 

475 

290 

1,308 

490 

10,203 

I95I+  : 

Jan. -March  : 
April-June  : 
July-Sept.  : 
Oct. -Dec. 

61 

56 
60 
63 

656 
633 
58if 
621 

1,014 
1,031 

96U 
1,031 

192 
181 
176 
191 

117 
107 
108 
123 

65 
60 
52 
56 

325 
310 
236 
323 

117 
107 
102 
121 

2,5^^ 
2,434 
2,330 
2,529 

Total  hj  : 

2140 

2,1+9^+ 

4,039 

739 

i^55 

233 

1,244 

447 

9,891 

1955 

Jan. -March 
April-June 
July-Sept . 
Oct. -Dec. 

63 
60 
55 

:  6i^ 

657 
635 
622 
672 

1,027 
994 
930 

1,016 

186 
173 
165 
175 

122 
115 
123 
142 

62 
61 
60 
58 

365 
297 
334 

380 

139 
137 
131 

150 

2,623 
2,470 
2,420 
2,658 

Total  hj 

:  2if2 

2,586 

3,965 

699 

502 

241 

1,377 

558 

10,171 

1956  ly 

Jan. -March 
April-June 
July-Sept . 
Oct . -Dec . 

:  73 
:  66 

:  57 
:  60 

697 
685 
625 
678 

1,038 

993 
896 
951 

181 
169 
146 
153 

146 

135 
129 
lijS 

68 

65 
58 

60 

397 
369 
326 
357 

156 
139 
120 
118 

2,756 
2,621 
2,357 
2,538 

Total  2/ 

:  261 

2,685 

3,879 

65i^ 

559 

250 

1,450 

533 

10,271 

1957  5/ 

Jan. -March 

:  62 

683 

9  2 

136 

137 

63 

353 

111 

2,506 

1/    includes  allied  coarse  and  medium  yarn  fabrics.    2/    Totals  were  made  Before  figures  were 
ro^liided.     3/    Million  linear  yards,     hj    Published  totals  and  not  sumnation  of  quarterly  data. 
5/  Preliminary. 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  20.-  Cotton:    Estimate  of  acreage  in  cialtivation  July  1, 
■by  States,  and  United  States,  average  1946-54,  I956  and  1957 


State 


N.  Carolina 

S.  Carolina 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

New  Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other  States  2/ 
United  States 
Other  States 

Virginia 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Nevada 

Amer.  -Egypt.  \] 

Texas 

New  Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Total  Amer  .-Egypt. 


10 -year 
average  per- 
centage not 
harvested  l/ 


Average 
19^6-55 


1956 


1957 


Actual 


Percent 

1.8 
1.0 
1.2 
1.8 

0.9 
2.5 

3.1 
2.5 
1.9 
6.4 
5.2 


1,000 
acres 

681 
1,030 
1,265 

764 
1,488 
2,3^ 

501 
2,003 

825 
1,135 
9,093 


1,000 
acres 

457 
695 
854 
558 
1,001 

1,641 

373 
l,i^05 

586 
802 
7,065 


1,000 
acres 

360 
510 
590 
490 

750 
i,4oo 

315 

1,165 
470 
600 

6,250 


Percent 
of  1956 


Percent 

79 
73 
69 
88 

75 
85 

84 

83 

80 

75 
88 


1H9 


1/  Includes  acres  abandoned,  removed  for  compliance,  and  placed  in  Soil 
BanI;  Acreage  Reserve.    2/  Sums  of  axireage  for  "other  States"  roimded  for  in- 
clusion in  United  States  totals.    3/  Short-time  average.    4/  Included  in 
State  and  United  States  totals. 
Crop  Reporting  Board,  July  8,  1957- 
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Table  21.-  Cotton:    Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  each  region  as  a  percentage  of 
total  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Crop  year  | 

West 

Southwest 

Delta 

Southeast 

;  Total 

beginning  \ 

Aug.  1  ; 

1/  ; 

2/ 

:  ^ 

V 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

1  I4. 

X  •  *+ 

on  7m 

47  8 

1931 

Lyid  ; 

X  0  u 

i'S  q 

1933  ! 

513 

1.3 

19,702 

49.0 

193^  : 

i^6l 

1.7 

13,596 

48.8 

J-90->  ! 

L.7I!. 

1  1 
-L.  f 

xj,  jyti 

hi  7 

xyjo 

1  h  s8p 
XH-,  pu^: 

47  6 

X,  uop 

X?,  ilH-X 

44-7 

1938 

656 

2.6 

10,897 

43.6 

1939 

619 

2.5 

10,729 

43.5 

DO  ( 

ii.  0 

-L'J,  (  10 

1  0)1 1 

> 

:  1 

■3  1 
J'-L 

Q  A^O 

4?  6 

19^^^ 

(Ob 

1  n  ■3n'3 
xu, 

19^3 

:  607 

2.8 

9,1+69 

43.2 

:  563 

2.8 

8,643 

43.3 

1945 

:  p90 

•3  L. 

7  onR 

111  1 

-)  •  ^ 

7,357 

40.5 

19^7 

!  931 

i^.3 

9,583 

44.5 

I9it8 

:  1,307 

5.6 

9,875 

42.5 

19^9 

:  1,631 

5.8 

12,534 

44.9 

1950 

:  1,042 

5.6 

8,013 

43.0 

1951 

:  2,205 

7.8 

14,184 

49.9 

1952 

:  2,378 

8.7 

13,064 

48.0 

1953 

:  2,366 

10, 636 

42.1 

195^ 

:  1,538 

7»8 

9,041 

45.6 

1955 

!  1,323 

7.5 

8,088 

46.2 

1956 

:  1,335 

7.9 

7,867 

46.7 

1957  57 

:  1,280 

9.0 

6,850 

UQ.l 

1,000 
acres 

11,284 

10, 625 
10, 502 

10,705 
7,065 

7,322 
8,182 
9,381 
7,051 
7,136 

7,182 
6,744 
6,66c 
6,505 
6,115 

5,494 
5,802 
6,472 
7,218 
8,039 

5,658 
7,082 
6,693 
7,165 
5,545 

4,840 
4,573 
3,849 


Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

1  C\  Ton 
10, f29 

ok  A 

)tc  oon 

2  f  .2 

9,601 

24.5 

00  Tin 

39,110 

oQ  ft 

0, 0  f  0 

oil  0 

2k.  3 

36, k9k 

26.6 

9,327 

23.1 

40,248 

25.3 

6,738 

24.2 

27, 860 

26.1 

6,Of6 

0)1  c 
2k.  5 

oft  n^o 
20 , U03 

2o»  ( 

7,16f 

OO  Jl 

23. k 

■30  ^07 
3U, 62 f 

27. 5 

0,302 

0)1  A 

2k.  0 

0 )i  nnn 

3k, oyu 

28.2 

6,4l4 

25.6 

25,018 

28.9 

6,198 

25.1 

24,683 

20.9 

25 

29.2 

5,003 

OCT  1 

25.1 

no  T  on 
23^130 

20.6 

5,571 

23.9 

23,302 

29.7 

5,319 

24.3 

21,900 

30.7 

4,635 

23.2 

19,956 

31.8 

4,241 

24.2 

17,533 

32.0 

ok  1 

1  A  T  R7 
xo, xp ( 

30,0 

4,574 

21.2 

21,560 

31.0 

4,853 

20.9 

23,253 

28.8 

5,709 

20.5 

27,914 

30.4 

3,916 

21.0 

18,629 

25.1 

4,824 

17.1 

28,195 

24.6 

5,050 

18.6 

27,185 

28.4 

5,077 

20„1 

25,244 

28.0 

3,667 

18.5 

19,791 

27.6 

3,255 

18.6 

17,506 

27.2 

3,057 

18.2 

16,833 

27.1 

2,245 

15.8 

14,224 

1/  Includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 

2/  Includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  . 

3/  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois  and 

Kentucky.  .      _^  , 

4/  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 

Alabama. 

5/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  July  c-,  1957. 


Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  22.-  CCC  stocks  of  cotton.  United  States,  I956-57 


Upland 

Extra 

long  staple  i/ 

Collateral 

on  loans 

.  Pol  1  0  +  0^*Q  1 

Ou  XOoUo ; 

Date 

Total 

:  Owned  : 

:            :  Secretary's 

'.  Owned 

:     2/  : 

1955  : 

1956 

.  Total. 

account 

•      1 Q^'^  ' 

^y}\) 

xy?D  : 

Total 

1,0CX) 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1  nnn 

1  nnn 

X,UUU 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1  nnn 

X,  uuu 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

b€Lles 

6,053 

Q  ft'3'3 

Ou-l^  c.  { 

3,780 

1 7 

x( 

22 

-~~ 

ka 

Aug.  J 

■?  78n 

1 

Q  ft'?'? 

17 

21 

1, 
4 

**  ~  ~ 

42 

Aug •    XU  « 

nm 

Q  71  Q 
Q  7kk 

17 

PI 

^x 

~  ~  ~ 

kP 

Aug,    i ( 

6,051 

■?1 

-)X 

17 
x( 

21 

*" ~ 

kP 

AncT      PIl  < 
iiUg  •  c-i-t 

Q  668 

6  nm 

71 

|X 

9,626 

17 
X 1 

21 

1, 

k 

-  ~ "" 

42 

Aug*  3J- 

Q  7PQ 

■5  ^nk 

nsn 

1  ■^k 

0  688 
9,764 

1  7 
X  ( 

20 

1, 

~  *~ — 

kl 

*tX 

Dcp b •  ( 

Q  ftnk 

Tll'k  ■?n6 

f\  ni^n 
6  oko 

pno 

17 

X| 

1 Q 
x? 

1, 

"*  ~  ~ 

kn 

0  687 

16 
xu 

18 

1, 

38 

ju 

Sep"b  .21 

q  88^ 

j/ J, 

6,046 

484 

Q  8k7 

1  c 
x? 

18 

3 

~  ~ — ~ 

■^6 

jU 

Q  7l8 

2  086 

6,048 
6  nki^ 

656 

Q  (^on 

Q 

y 

16 

3 

28 

9,902 

2,986 

850 

0  881 

8 

10 

3 

21 

Q  787 

2  6^R 

6,o44 

1  008 

9,777 

■a 

3 

10 

Or»+      1 Q 

9,5^9 

2  168 

6,042 

Q  'i'5Q 

•a 

3 

~  "  "* 

10 

P  167 

6  042 

1  61'^ 

0  822 

Q  "^1  k 

2 

3 

~  "■  ~ 

8 

£|0  V  •            £m  4 

9,522 

1  "171 
J-,?  (X 

6^039 

1  onk 

0 

2 

3 

8 

Q  8^ 

1  ^71 

2,219 

2.480 

Q  8p8 
1  n  noR 

p 

2. 

3 

--- 

6 

Nov •  16 

10,10l<- 

1  S71 

X,  ^  (  X 

1    1  1l7 
X,Xf  f 

6,038 

p 
c 

1 

3 

"""" 

6 

riov.  I 

(yyi 

D,UJ  f 

Q  ft7'3 

1 

X 

X 

3 

p 

Wr\i  r      n  < 
XiOV , 

9,827 

1    1  ll7 

6,037 

p  87k 

in  nsft 

xu , 

1 

X 

1 

2 

ij. 

D6C •    Y  ; 

7'3P 

(\  n'57 

nsk 

Q  ftP'? 

1 

X 

1 

2 

It 

Dec •  1^  4 

in  m n 

7'RP 

n'57 

n'^f^ 
u  ,^30 

3,237 

1  n  nn^ 
in  nok 

XV,  U^^T 

1 

X 

1 

c  / 

\ 

617 

7  kkl 

^  ss8 

3_ 

1 

d. 

% 

in  PI 

XU,£^P 

617 

ox  / 

6  n'^fi 

in  pn 

XU,^XX 

1 

X 

1 

2 

V 

1^ 

y 

in  p8^ 

6,602 

6/ 

670 

10,281 

1 

? 

■J 

y, 

I4. 

Ton      1 T  " 

in  1 

XV,  'r*TX 

in  "iSp 

XVJ  ,  J^C 

3,878 

10  k^7 

xu  ,    J  1 

■\ 

J 

% 

u 

Ton      1  ft 
uclU*    XL/  4 

k  OIQ 
4,065 

in  "178 
xu , p  I U 

1 

% 

1^ 

Ton  0^ 

in  '%8k 

X«J  ,  J\J^ 

SI 

J/  <-',?i;x 

10,580 

1 

3 

% 

u 

r  cu  •  X 

10,622 

4  008 

10  619 

1 

3/2 

% 

3 

r  60  •  U 

1  n  t^cv^ 
in  'ifi'? 

XU, JDJ 

k7k 

4,114 

10^588 

1 

1 

% 

2 

r  cu •  x^ 

6,453 

4,108 

1  n  "ifii 

xu , ^ux 

1 

1 

2 

TPpV,       PT  4 

r  "ij  •  ^x 

10,558 

6  ks^ 

4  102 
4*102 

in  'I'^'i 

1 

X 

1 

X 

3 

nax  •  X 

in  t^^S 

6,453 

in  s^ti 

2. 

1 

JL 

3 

fIcLir  •  0 

1  n  gii  ii 
xu, 

kr? 

4,104 
k  oq8 

1  n  "^ki 

1 

X 

1 

•\ 
X 

foSX  •  xp 

1  n  £^"3^ 

^  k'^? 

0,'*'JI 

in 

\ 

1 

1 
X 

3 

ygny     00  * 
fvLT  • 

1  n  t^pn 

k'?7 

4,080 

10,517 

1 

X 

1 

X 

3 

rjcur «  G.y  4 

7n7 

y,  IPO 

1 

X 

1 

c/ 

2J 

2 

Apr.  5 

Q  73^ 
ft  Elkl 

k  O^Q 

Q  7'3n 

]_ 

1 

X 

3 

Apr  •  xic 

k  m  7 

4,495 

k,022 

3,501 

1 

1 

c/ 
1^ 

2 

Apr •  xy 

8,503 

1 

X 

1 

1^ 

2 

Apr • 

7  7Qn 

■586 

4,002 

7  •^88 

1 

1 

1^ 

2 

May  3 

7  ■587 

J,  J'-' J 

4,002 

q88 

1 

1 

2/ 

2 

May  xu 

p 

6,649 

1 

1 

3 

May  xf 

0,DXp 

2,656 

6,612 

1 

1 

X 

3 

\lav  pIl 

way  fcH- 

6  121). 

2  186 

3,935 
3,906 

6,121 
6,092 

1 

1 

3 

May  31 

.  6,095 
5.743 

2^186 
1,855 

1 

1 

3 

June  7 

3,886 
3,859 

5,741 

1 

1 

2 

June  Ik 

.  5.716 

1,855 

5,714 

1 

1 

2 

Jime  21 

5,512 

1,681 

3,829 

5,510 
5,489 

( 

1 

1 

2 

June  28 

.  5,i^91 

1,681 
1,594 

3,808 

1 

1 

2 

July  5 

.  5,389 

3,793 
3,776 

5,387 

1 

1 

2 

July  12 

.  5,372 

1,594 

5,370 

1 

1 

2 

1/  Includes  American  Egyptian,  Sealand^  and  Sea  Island!    2/  Includes  "set -aside." 3/  Inventory 
adjustment.    4/  Reflects  sale  of  208,484  bales,  and  upward  inventory  adjustment  of  9,507  bales.    5/  Less 
than  500  bales.    6/  Acquired  by  CCC  on  December  3I  I956  and  included  under  owned. 


Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  23.-    Parity  price  per  pound  of  Upland  cotton. 
United  States,  by  months,  Augiist  I95I  to  date 


MnTi"h 

-1-954 

1955 

1950 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

A-ug. 

33.85 

34.11-7 

34.35 

35.09 

35.22 

35.68 

Sept. 

33.85 

3^^.47 

34.35 

34.84 

34.97 

35.56 

Oct. 

33.98 

34.35 

34.22 

34.60 

34.97 

35.56 

Nov. 

3^.10 

1/34.22 

34.35 

34.72 

34.97 

35.81 

Dec. 

3^.10 

34.10 

34.35 

34.72 

35.09 

35.81 

Jan. 

3^.35 

34.22 

34.72 

35.22 

2/34.84 

36.56 

Feb. 

3^.^T 

33.85 

34.72 

35.22 

34.72 

36.81 

Mar. 

34.47 

3^.10 

34.97 

35.34 

34.97 

36.93 

Apr. 

3^.35 

34.22 

35.09 

35.22 

35.22 

37.06 

May 

3^.35 

34.10 

35.09 

35.22 

35.44 

37.06 

June  : 

3^^.35 

33.98 

34.97 

35.34 

35.44 

37.06 

July 

3^.35 

34.22 

35.09 

35.22 

35.56 

Average 

3^-22 

34.19 

34.69 

35.06 

35.12 

y  Since  November  1952  parity  price  of  Upland  only. 
2/    Nev  parity. 


Table  24.  _    Parity  price  per  povind  of  extra-long  staple  cotton. 
United  States,  by  months,  Augiist  1952  to  date 


Month 


August 

Septmber 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Simple  average 


1952 


Cents 


68.3 
68.3 

i 

y 

70.9 
69.8 
70.6 


1953 

Cents 

70.6 
70.4 
70.1 
70.4 
70.6 
72.5 
72.5 
72.7 
72.7 
73.0 
72.5 
72.0 


71.7 


1954 
Cents 

72.5 
72.0 

71.7 
71.7 
71.7 
73.6 
73.6 
73.8 
73.8 
73.3 
73.3 
73.1 

72.8 


1955 
Cents 

72.5 
72.3 
72.8 

72.5 
72.5 
2/73.9 

73.6 
74.2 

74.7 
75.2 
75.2 
75.5 


73.7 


1956 
Cents 

75.7 
75.5 
75.5 
76.0 
76.0 
78.5 

r9.i 
79.4 
79.6 
79.6 
79.6 


Not  computed. 
2/    New  parity. 
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